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My  Lord  Provost  and  Gentlemen, 

It  has  been  my  lot,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  any 
contemporary  member  of  the  Profession  to  which  I belong, 
to  illustrate  practically  the  saying  of  an  eminent  divine,  that 
u truth  is  a guest  that  often  brings  those  who  entertain 
her  into  trouble.”  If  I feel  a little  natural  chagrin  at  so 
unaccountable  a consequence,  attached,  doubtless  for  wise 
ends,  to  the  highest  of  human  privileges  and  duties,  still  I 
am  neither  tired  of  her  good  company,  nor  in  the  least  dis- 
inclined to  engage  anew  in  her  defence,  the  more  especially 
perhaps,  that  on  this,  as  on  some  other  occasions,  my  own 
cause  is  identified  with  hers. 

These  reflections  are  probably  too  sober  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  short  criticism  I am  about  to  lay  before  you,  of 
what  I cannot  but  regard  as  the  post-prandial  Memorial  of 
11  James  Syme,  Regius  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  unto 
the  Honourable  Patrons  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
but  as  they  are  just  and  true,  the  incongruity  may  be  par- 
doned, and  all  the  more  readily  that  the  “ Memorial”  alone 
is  to  blame  for  the  different  style  of  thought  which  follows. 

It  u humbly  sheweth” — first , u That  your  memorialist 
has  a direct  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Medical  School 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  as  a source  of  emolument 
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and  professional  character.”  At  a glance  1 recognised  this 
passage  as  something  of  an  old  acquaintance.  When  I first 
knew  Mr.  Syme  as  an  author,  some  twelve  years  since,  he 
was  in  the  very  same  key,  groaning  first  over  his  endangered 
“ emoluments” — the  “ idol  seldom  of  the  great  and  brave” 
— and  next  over  the  damaged  honour  of  his  office  and  his 
character.*  In  the  present  instance,  they  are  put  at  the 
head  of  his  memorial  as  an  affecting  exhibition  of  his  case, 
calculated  to  excite  the  compassionate  concurrence  of  his 
readers,  in  his  thirteen  following  conclusions  on  the  whole 
subject.  It  may  be  cruel,  but  I am  bound  in  duty  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  advantage  of  such  an  appeal  cid  misericor- 
diam.  At  least,  I can  aver  that  his  “emoluments”  have 
been  increasing  for  five  or  six  years  past ; and  as  to  his 
character , he  knows  as  well  as  I do  whether  it  has  suffered 
of  late  or  not — while  of  this  I am  certain,  that  it  can- 
not have  suffered,  justly,  from  the  cause  he  assigns  in  the 
memorial — “the  existence  of  a Homoeopathic  Professor  in 
the  Medical  Faculty;”  for  it  is  not  the  conduct  of  another, 
however  blamable,  that  can  bring  merited  disgrace  upon 
any  man, — that  can  be  effected  only  by  his  own  act,  as  by 
disregard  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  honesty,  and  similar  old- 
fashioned  virtues. 

The  second  and  third  heads  of  the  memorial  call  for  no 
particular  notice  ; the  fourth , referring  to  the  Course  of 
Lectures  on  General  Pathology,  runs  thus, — “ That  great 
doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  needfulness  of  such 
a Course  of  Lectures,  which  was  instituted  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  Government,  without  the  approval  or  know- 
ledge of  the  Patrons,  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  on  the  first  occasion  of  the  Chair  being  vacant, 
recommended  the  Government  to  abolish  it.” 

* See  his  “ Letter  to  the  Lord  rrovost,”  1 810. 
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Although  all  that  concerns  the  institution  and  perma- 
nence of  the  Chair  of  General  Pathology  has  been  settled 
long  since  by  wiser  heads  than  ours,  I may  be  permitted  to 
remind  Mr.  Syrne,  that  if  opposition  to  the  insertion  of  a 
new  Course  of  Lectures  into  the  Medical  curriculum  be  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  inutility,  his  own  Course  is  open 
to  the  very  same  condemnation  which  he  insinuates  against 
mine;  for  his  immediate  predecessor  had  to  contend  with 
a similar  opposition  to  that  which  the  late  occupant  of  my 
Chair  had  to  deal  with.  He  must  admit,  therefore,  the 
absurdity  of  his  fourth  u humble  ” observation,  or  take  the 
alternative — like  the  savage  who  is  satisfied  with  destruc- 
tion if  only  his  foe  perish  with  him — of  accompanjdng  me 
in  that  descent  from  professorial  honours  and  emoluments 
which  he  is  so  anxious  I should  undergo.  It  is  no  less 
curious  than  true,  that  those  who  need  information  the 
most  are  commonly  the  very  persons  who  value  it  the  least ; 
and  it  is  just  because  Mr.  Syme  knows  so  little  of  General 
Pathology  and  Homoeopathy  that  he  is  so  much  opposed  to 
both.  The  estimate  which  he  and  the  few  who  agree  with  him 
entertain  of  General  Pathology,  is  founded  very  much  on  the 
grounds  adverted  to  in  the  following  passage  from  my  last 
Introductory  Lecture,  which  was  written,  however,  without 
any  special  reference  to  Mr.  Syme  : “ It  is  not  many  years 
since  professional  men,  not  altogether  destitute  of  informa- 
tion and  common  sense,  objected  to  such  a Course  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  student,  by  seducing  his  mind  from  subjects 
that  were  solid  and  practical  to  regions  of  visionary  prin- 
ciples and  fictitious  knowledge.  But  those  who  made  the 
objection  had  looked  rather  far  into  the  past  for  their  con- 
ceptions of  the  science,  and  had  failed  to  observe  that  even 
since  their  own  education  had  been  finished,  a kind  of 
knowledge  had  sprung  up  and  accumulated  which  admitted 
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of  being  sorted  and  sifted,  arranged  and  laid  out  on  an  in- 
telligible plan,  altogether  different  from  that  which  was 
followed  by  the  lecturer  on  the  details  of  individual  diseases. 
It  is  quite  true  that,  half  a century  ago,  a Course  of  Gene- 
ral Pathology  was  impossible  in  which  the  teacher  was  not 
obliged  to  expatiate  at  large  in  the  realms  of  speculation 
and  conjecture,  for  want  of  room  to  exercise  his  vocation 
on  less  debatable  or  more  substantial  ground.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  now,  and  the  easiest,  the  safest,  and  the  shortest 
way  to  a knowledge  of  the  ascertained  truths  of  Pathology, 
is  just  that  general  method  which,  if  it  formerly  groped  its 
way  through  a region  of  cloud-land  where  it  was  liable  to 
be  mocked  by  deceptive  shapes  and  shadows,  has  now 
fairly  emerged  from  the  mists,  to  breathe  a purer  atmo- 
sphere, and  to  cultivate  a more  productive  soil.” 

After  adverting  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Professor  of 
General  Pathology  from  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Societ}^  on 
account  of  his  public  profession  of  Homoeopathy,  Mr.  Syme 
humbly  shews,  in  the  seventh  place, — “ That  compulsory 
attendance  upon  a Course  of  such  questionable  utility,  and 
conducted  by  a Professor  so  regarded  by  the  profession, 
must  constitute  a serious  obstacle  to  Medical  Graduation 
in  Edinburgh;  in  proof  of  which  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  while,  during  the  last  six  years,  the  number  of  Medical 
Students  attending  lectures  in  the  University  has  greatly 
increased,  the  number  of  Degrees  annually  conferred  has 
sustained  a no  less  remarkable  diminution.” 

That  the  decline  in  the  number  of  graduates  does  not 
prove  what  is  pretended  in  the  above  paragraph,  appears 
very  plainly  from  the  following  particulars.  During  the 
last  five  years  there  have  been  283  graduates,  while  the 
number  of  students  that  attended  the  class  of  General 
Pathology  during  the  corresponding  period  was  35G.  There 
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were,  therefore,  73  students  who  chose  to  attend  that  Class, 
and  did  not  choose  to  graduate  here ; so  that  the  Class  of 
General  Pathology,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  is  in  more 
esteem  than  the  Degree  ! The  numbers  of  graduates,  and 
of  students  in  the  Pathological  Class,  were  as  follows, 
during  the  last  five  years,  exclusive  of  the  students  for 
the  present  Session  : — • 

In  1847  there  were  58  graduates  from  a class  of  70 


1848  ... 

...  63  

63 

1849  ... 

...  50  

73 

1850  ... 

...  67  

89 

1851  ... 

...  45  

61 

I may  add,  in  further  proof  of  the  recklessness  of  the 
singular  memorialist,  that  in  Glasgow,  while  the  number 
of  medical  students  was  the  same  in  1850  as  in  1844,  the 
number  of  graduates  had  declined  from  45  to  29. 

In  a former  Letter  to  the  Patrons  I pointed  out  the  true 
causes  of  the  decline  in  the  number  of  graduates,  and 
quoted  from  this  very  Mr.  Syme  a passage  which  traced 
the  truant  youths  to  a University  u which  possesses  no 
medical  school,1’  and  yet,  u by  a shameful  prostitution  of 
her  privileges,  confers  the  degree  of  M.D.  on  candidates 
who  have  never  studied  a day  within  her  walls.”  This 
very  shameful  and  lucrative  behaviour  has  made,  in  the  six 
years  from  1845  to  1850  inclusive,  304  graduates,  and  on 
easier  terms  than  we  can  afford  to  make  them  here. 

I have  been,  indeed,  “ expelled”  from  the  Medico-Chir- 
urgical  Society,  and  bear  the  intended  insult  with  that 

“ Patience  that  softens  every  sad  extreme, 

* * * * 

And  smiling  sees  the  ingratitude  of  friends,” 

satisfied,  when  I waste  a thought  on  reputation,  that  time, 
which  “ deals  impartial  infamy  and  fame,”  will  change  our 


relative  positions,  in  the  estimate  of  such,  if  there  be 
any  so  ignorant,  as  now  regard  the  persecuting  act  of  an 
unmanly  and  domineering  sect  as  capable  of  disgracing 
any  one ; and  that  the  men  of  other  days,  who  shall  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  hardships  and  contendings  of  those  who 
now  bear  “ the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day”  in  the  cause 
of  truth  and  humanity,  will  remember  us  with  gratitude, 
while  those  who  at  present  load  us  with  contumely  shall 
be  forgotten  or  despised. 

But  this,  again,  is  far  too  solemn  a style  for  the 
post-prandial  Memorial,  and  I proceed,  for  variety,  to  the 
only  two  humorous  counts  in  the  whole  category.  They 
are  Nos.  12  and  13.  The  former  runs  thus,  No.  11  having 
correctly  stated  that  the  obnoxious  professor  was  appointed 
11  ad  vitam  aut  culpam” — 

“That  as  there  can  be  no  greater  fault  committed  by  a 
professor  than  deserting  the  established  principles  of  his 
profession,  and  openly  maintaining  others  directly  opposed 
to  those  which  he  and  his  colleagues  were  appointed  to 
teach,  the  Patrons  have  at  present  a clear  right  to  depose 
the  Professor  of  General  Pathology.”  And  No.  13  says, 
“ That  if  any  doubt  should  be  entertained  as  to  this 
being  the  case,  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons could  at  once  remove  it  by  the  expression  of  their 
opinion.” 

The  humour  of  the  latter  passage  consists  in  this,  that 
Mr.  Syme,  who  is  as  well  known  in  the  Court  of  Session  as 
ever  “ poor  Peter  Peebles”  was  in  his  best  or  worst  days, 
and  is  as  constantly  on  the  qui  vive  for  an  action  of  damages, 
(I  mean  no  disparagement  to  either  gentleman,)  comically 
ignores  another  college — the  College  of  Justice,  which 
most  people  would  be  apt  to  think  a very  likely  party  to 
have  something  to  say  in  a matter  of  this  sort!  But  I 
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shall  take  the  proposition  as  if  it  were  seriously  put,  and 
say  this  in  reply,  That  if  Mr.  Syme,  or  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  will  tell  me  plainly  what  “ the 
established  principles”  of  Pathology  are,  or  were,  which  the 
Professor  of  General  Pathology  was  “ appointed  to  teach,” 
and  in  what  particulars  he  has  u deserted”  them,  I shall 
engage  for  that  Professor  that  he  shall  resign  his  Chair , or 
give  all  its  “ emoluments”  to  Mr.  Syme,  which  the  latter 
would  doubtless  prefer.  Appointed  to  teach  “ the  established 
principles !” — as  if  the  Honourable  the  Patrons,  and  the 
staff  of  Medical  Professors,  were  resuscitated  mummies,  of 
that  period  of  Egyptian  history  when  it  was  enacted  that 
no  practitioners  of  the  healing  art  should  depart  from  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  and  grandmothers  ! The  jest  is  not 
bad,  but  as  it  is  uttered  with  some  gravity,  it  may,  though 
a grave  face  is  an  accomplishment  in  a man  of  humour,  be 
mistaken  by  dull  people  for  earnest,  so  that  I must  stand  to 
my  offer;  and  if  it  be  not  accepted,  the  same  sort  of  people 
will  be  apt  to  think  that  Mr.  Syme  makes  his  parade  of  accu- 
sations in  the  full  knowledge  that  they  are  untrue,  and  that 
the  Memorial  is  a mere  ebullition  of  temper,  excited  by 
the  very  awkward  disclosures  contained  in  my  “ Letter  to 
the  President  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society.” 

Mr.  Syme’s  eighth  conclusion  is,  u That  the  existence  of 
a Homoeopathic  Professor  in  the  Medical  Faculty”  has, 
besides  other  evils,  had  the  effect,  “ as  it  can  be  proved,  of 
preventing  students  from  being  sent  here  for  their  educa- 
tion ;”  and  I believe  it  to  be  quite  possible  that  there  are 
medical  men  so  bitter  on  the  subject  of  my  opinions,  though 
these  have  no  connexion  with  the  proper  duties  of  my 
Chair,  as  to  keep  away  their  relatives  and  dependents  in 
the  hope  of  starving  me  into  submission  to  their  views,  or 
of  maddening  my  colleagues  into  memorialists.  I have  not 
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the  advantage  of  a private  fortune  like  Mr.  Syme’s,  and  1 
can  less  easily  dispense  with  the  emoluments  of  a Chair  ; 
but  I am  thankful  that  I am  able  to  say,  in  all  plainness 
and  sincerity,  that  I would  far  rather  see  the  school  with- 
out a pupil,  than  the  Medical  Faculty  of  this  Scottish 
capital  degraded,  and  that,  too,  with  the  sacred  name  of 
Science  on  their  lips,  into  a catchpenny  gang  competing 
for  pupils  at  the  sacrifice  of  independence.  Away  with  the 
sordid  argument  of  emoluments  and  number  of  students,  of 
the  opinions  of  “ interested  enemies,”  and  such  idle  tales, 
when  the  high  question  is  the  truth  of  a grand  principle  in 
science,  on  which  depends,  in  a great  measure,  the  well- 
being of  the  human  family,  and  which  appeals,  in  justifica- 
tion of  its  pretensions,  not  to  ancestral  authority,  or  to  the 
uninformed  decisions  of  colleges,  or  to  the  spleeny  acts  of 
obscure  societies,  or  to  a 'priori  absurdities,  but  to  experi- 
ment, and  to  the  sane  human  understanding,  as  the  inter- 
preter and  judge  of  experiment. 

Mr.  Syme’s  only  argument  against  Homoeopathy  is,  that 
it  “is  regarded  by  the  Medical  profession  of  Great  Britain 
as  a delusion  but  he  omits  to  say,  that  this  is  a misfortune 
which  is  lessening  so  fast  that  almost  every  month  we  have 
to  announce  the  accession  of  fresh  adherents  to  the  new 
doctrine, — of  men,  too,  who  do  not  pretend  to  settle  for 
Nature  what  she  can  or  cannot  do,  but  “humbly  shew” 
their  good  sense  and  filial  respect  by  sitting  teachably  at 
her  feet.  New  truths,  that  were  far  in  advance  of  the  in- 
telligence and  anticipations  of  the  multitude,  have  always 
been  at  first  welcomed  only  by  the  few  ; but  as  time  has 
ever  made  amends  for  such  incivility,  we  confidently  expect 
that  our  principles  will,  at  no  very  distant  date,  be  also  the 
principles  of  the  Medical  profession  of  Great  Britain,  and 
meanwhile  we  may  be  pardoned  for  appropriating  a little  of 
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this  consolation, — Satis  triumphat  veritas  si  apud  paucos 
bonosque  accepta ; nec  enim  indoles  ejus  est  placere  multis. 

In  connexion  with  this  point,  I cannot  conclude  more 
triumphantly  than  by  quoting  a passage  from  the  writings 
of  an  illustrious  colleague,  whose  sympathies  I have  no 
doubt  are  entirely  with  the  minority  in  this  disgraceful 
persecution,  and  whose  authority,  as  a philosopher  and  man 
of  genius,  dwarfs  into  utter  insignificance  the  puny  logic  of 
the  Memorial : — 

u And  why,”  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  u should  a 
multitude  afford  any  presumption  in  favour  of  the  opinions 
which  it  espouses  1 On  the  contrary, i argumentum pessimi 
turba  est.’  The  height  of  a crowd  is  no  higher  than  the 
highest  man  in  it.  This  is  true,  both  physically  and  intel- 
lectually. But  in  a crowd  intellectually  there  is  even  a 
tendency  to  bring  down  the  higher  minds  to  a lower  level ; 
for  all  experience  shews  that  men  under  the  sympathy — the 
mutual  mesmerism — of  numbers  do  enthusiastically  in  a 
body,  what,  had  they  been  left  to  their  individual  .judg- 
ments and  responsibilities,  many  of  them  would  have  ridi- 
culed or  condemned.  . . . Thus  it  is  that  of  itself  the 

public  belief  of  bodies  is  far  more  lightly  taken  up  than  the 
private  belief  of  individuals.” 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

WILLIAM  II LN  DEL  SON. 
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